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ART OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Art, if anything, deals with the permanent forces of life. Beauty, 
however interpreted, must be concerned with man's attitude to the 
universe, his relation to God and not his passing relations to man, 
and still worse, the evanescent whims of men and women. Herein 
lies one difference between art and fashion. Art must consult the 
everlasting laws of proportion, and fitness is concerned with all people 
and all time. Fashion concerns itself with a few people. Its edicts 
emanate from conventional centers and are ever shifting. Fashion 
may violate all canons, viz., harmony, utility, simplicity, and yet be 
eminently respectable. Fashion can, and does, constantly indulge in 
that which soon wearies the eye. It can delight in artificial standards 

which are anything but artistic Art is for everybody, 

fashion is for the wealthy 

What, then, is the call of the twentieth century upon the artist, 
be he musician, painter, sculptor, architect, or poet? It is to apply 
the canons of his profession to the every-day life of men and women. 
The twentieth century calls upon the artists to rescue hurried and 
distracted communities from the toils of fashion and the sensations 
of so-called "Society." .... 

So the great call of the twentieth century upon the artists is to 
shame into modesty the vulgar struts, male and female, who parade 
our streets, haunt our drawing-rooms, first create, then sustain and 
people our club-rooms for the exhibition of those credentials of 
respectability that are outward, costly, and fashionable; and to sup- 
plant the same by men and women enamored of a cleanliness that will 
reach from the boulevard to the alley, a beauty that will find embodi- 
ment in the cottage as well as in the mansion. The twentieth century 
will make art so real that its devotees will demand not a handsome 
house but a handsome street, not only here and there a beautiful 
park, but a park-like beauty to the whole city. The artists of the 
twentieth century will serve not the few but the many 

The artists of the twentieth century will demonstrate the prophecy 
of Ruskin, Morris, and Tolstoy, that the trades are ennobling, not 
for the few but for everybody, that labor is refining, joyous, inspiring, 
that he leads an unholy life who does not in some way or another join 
the ranks of the contributors to life, the makers 

But all this high demand upon the artists of the twentieth century 
p'resupposes a still higher demand, the one indispensable condition of 
the triumph of art, and that is that the artist should heal himself, 
that he should live up to his own standards, embody in his own life 
the reserve, the strength, the grace he fain would teach others. The 
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world has too many dabblers in beauty who offend the first conditions 
of the beautiful. The world has had too many artists whose lives 
have been sadly inartistic. The smoking, drinking, careless, unscru- 
pulous creature who haunts the questionable streets of Paris or some 
other far-off foreign city, in the interest of art, is the greatest foe of 
art, be it man or woman. They who seek art primarily as a congenial 
way of earning their living, as a pursuit that will bring them the maxi- 
mum of luxuries and justify the widest range of indulgences are not 
the artists that will sanctify the twentieth century. Tolstoy estimates 
that there are three hundred and sixty thousand of such parasites 
in the art centers of Europe alone. It is safe to say that the great 
masters of arc from Angelo to Millet have been men profoundly in 
earnest, simple-hearted devotees who found their inspirations near at 
hand and in the teeming life of which they were a part. The multi- 
millionaires who affect beauty, pose as "patrons of art" and pay 
exorbitant prices for whatever passes as great pictures, and hang these 
pictures in private galleries where they will never gladden the eye of 
the laborer or quicken the life of the young outside of their own 
special circles, are anything but "patrons of art." If art is related 
to truth the artistic material is near by ; its inspirations are rooted in 
science, its exhibits consist of the life ever near, in short, they only 
can interpret art who interpret truth and the interpreters of truth are 
only those who live it. The beautiful is a matter not of definition 
but of exemplification. The artless song, the spontaneous love, simple 
manhood and womanhood, freedom from the conventional, independ- 
ency from the dictation of party, of sect, or of fashion: these are the 
inspirations of the true artist. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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